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WIDENING THE CHURCH'S INVITATION 



DURANT DRAKE 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut 



Most Christian churches today are fairly hospitable, and accept 
for membership anybody of respectable character, with few ques- 
tions asked. Nevertheless it remains true that in joining, a man 
is universally supposed to give tacit assent to certain theological 
and historical beliefs. In many churches the Apostles' Creed, 
so called, is recited weekly. Most have printed statements of 
belief which are published as representing the convictions of the 
members. A frank statement of doubt or disbelief in — say — the 
resurrection of Christ, or the inspiration of the Bible, or the incar- 
nation, or the atonement, is regarded as treason and as warranting 
the charge of hypocrisy if the member remains within the church. 
The church stands in the eyes of the world for such doctrines; and 
those who do not believe them stay for the most part outside, 
however much they acknowledge the value of her work, and how- 
ever wistfully they may realize the inspiration her fellowship and 
counsel might give. 

The contention of this paper is that the churches should frankly 
cease to be groups of believers in certain creeds; that they should 
widen their invitation, not winking at the heresies of their more 
liberal members, but making it plain that there is no such thing as 
heresy for them, that a member is free to believe or disbelieve 
according as his own reason and experience lead him. The church, 
that is, should put as her one requirement the wish and earnest 
endeavor to live the Christian life. Are you willing, she should 
ask, to enrol yourself publicly as a follower of Christ, to live the 
sort of life he taught, at whatever needful personal sacrifice? If 
so, you have a perfect right to the name Christian and to the fellow- 
ship of the church, whatever your doctrinal views may be. In this 
way the church might come to include all those who hate evil and 
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would learn to do well, attention would be focused on conduct 
rather than on beliefs, and free discussion of the latter would be 
encouraged. Each individual would formulate his own creed, 
brief or elaborate, but there would be no church-creed. 

How largely such a procedure would add to the membership 
of the church it would be precarious to predict. Certainly many 
would, as now, stand without because they are not ready to take 
up their cross and follow Christ. The lure of the world and 
its illicit pleasures — the transitory sweetness of sense-indulgence, 
the pride of unscrupulous personal success — are a steady counter- 
agent to the Christian preaching of purity and service. But as 
certainly there are many others today who remain without the 
church because they do not feel welcome and at home within her 
portals. Thousands there are, religious at heart, essentially Chris- 
tian in spirit, hating sin and selfishness, personal impurity and 
social injustice, who are repelled from the church by her, unob- 
trusive perhaps but none the less real, barrier of theoretic dog- 
matism. Is the maintenance of this barrier worth the cost? 

II 

|The cause of the retention of church-creeds is not merely the 
inertia of tradition. It is a passionate loyalty to what we believe 
to be true and know to be precious. We would not tamper with 
the heritage that has been handed down to us and leave an emas- 
culated Christianity for the future. To be true to the faith com- 
mitted unto us is our duty and our deep desire. We fear that a 
creedless Christianity would degenerate into a mere society for 
ethical culture or social service — excellent ends, but not inclusive 
of all that we mean by Christianity. There are specifically Chris- 
tian experiences, there is a specifically Christian life, for the expo- 
sition and explanation of which the dogmas exist, and the realization 
of which by each generation is too vital a matter for us to relegate 
those dogmas to- the background. 

But will a profession of belief in these dogmas insure a real- 
ization of the spiritual truths they enshrine? Or will a lack of 
such profession debar a man therefrom ? The fact of it seems to 
be that these doctrines, once so throbbing with meaning, are now 
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mere husks to the average Christian, retaining a vague halo of 
holiness, arousing a humble sense of reverence and allegiance, but 
almost meaningless in terms of life. It may even be questioned 
whether the creeds are not often veils between us and the insights 
they once crystallized; their antique language gives a semblance 
of unreality and remoteness to truths which, if they were to enter 
into our own experience, would be personally significant, burningly 
real, cataclysmic. To bow before a creed, which represents others' 
experience and insight, may be to choke off the development of one's 
own religious experience, to make religion a second-hand affair 
rather than a personal aspiration, struggle, and victory. Were it 
not better done to leave to the preacher the function of making 
real to his flock the insights that lie behind the creeds and of lead- 
ing them on to the re-enactment in their lives of the experiences 
that gave them birth? Should we not be actually fostering a 
deeper religious life if, instead of thrusting a stereotyped and half- 
comprehended creed Upon everyone, we were to let creeds become 
again — as they were in the greatest days of the church — elastic, 
fluid, responsive to the insight of the individual soul ? Would it 
not be better to run the risk of inaccuracy and crudity of expres- 
sion in a man's professions for the sake of having those professions 
represent his own growing experience ? 

The practical situation is that many of those who are capable 
of comprehending the real meaning of the creeds will not attend 
a church where they feel that they are supposed to believe what 
they as yet see no reason for believing. Were the church to make 
it plain that all belong to her who love, believe in, and are trying 
to live by the Christian way of life, no matter how they describe 
and formulate it, or how imperfectly they understand it, these men 
and women would far oftener come to her for inspiration and com- 
fort. In time, in the atmosphere of Christian traditions, they 
might ripen into a fuller religious experience. So it seems that 
the very end for which the conservatives aim would be better 
attained by reversing their methods — that we should lose our 
creeds if we would truly find them. 

But supposing that full freedom of belief within the church 
would make for a certain loss; supposing that the contemporary 
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creed of a given church is absolutely true and ultimate, and 
that the relegating of it to the background would weaken belief 
therein; supposing, further, that the attainment of a full Chris- 
tian experience is dependent upon the grasp of these truths — would 
even this justify us in insisting upon them? It is a pity that 
every man should not have the full-rounded Christian experience; 
but this is no time to stickle for spiritual completeness, when the 
very rudiments of the Christian life are thereby hid from many. 
While we haggle over salvation by faith, or the atonement, or per- 
chance the proper way to baptize or govern the church, the forces 
that make for sensuality and worldliness are busily at work. After 
all, however precious they are, the dogmas are of secondary impor- 
tance; and if they stand in the way of what is of first importance, 
if they are stumbling-blocks in our brothers' way, keeping them 
from that conversance with Christianity which even without the 
dogmas could mean so much for their stimulus and consolation, 
they should be ruthlessly set aside. Efficiency always implies 
sacrifice; and we must offer our spiritual teaching in terms that 
all can accept, even if it is less than we would wish to give. 

A phrase commonly repeated by conservatives is that conduct 
is the fruit of belief — the meaning being that the proper way to 
produce a noble life is to teach correct opinions. In this idea 
there is some truth; certain beliefs naturally stimulate certain 
types of conduct, and a man's opinions are by no means unimpor- 
tant. But the least observation would show that a noble char- 
acter is by no manner of means the exclusive possession of the 
orthodox. Right living is far oftener and more easily attained 
through the contagion of example, or through the direct perception 
of its worth, than indirectly, as a corollary of one's world-view. 
Indeed, the desirability of the Christian life is much more obvious 
and generally admitted than the truth of Christian dogma. A 
man does not need a creed to supply him with motives for living 
in what is so evidently the best way. Does the youth need to 
understand the theory of morals to be led to love honor, chivalry, 
generosity ? I question whether the study of ethics has ever had 
any appreciable bearing upon a man's allegiance to an ethical code. 
In nearly all matters, truths of practice are far surer and more 
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convincing than truths of theory. And just as we do not need 
to teach the psychology of morality to the lad whom we wish to 
guide into the path of honor and integrity, just as we do not need 
to start a practical electrician upon the study of that utterly 
dubious realm, the theory of electricity, so we do not need to induct 
our tyro in Christianity into the mysteries of theology. Such a 
procedure inverts the natural sequence of interest and intelligibility. 
Certainly there is a reason why, behind every practical precept of 
morals and religion; the comprehension of these reasons is a legiti- 
mate aim for mature minds. But quite without such insight, and 
usually prior to it, the practical ideals make their own appeal and 
prove themselves right in daily experience. 

in 

If the main arguments for the retention of church-creeds are 
thus answerable, let us see what positive advantages may be 
expected to follow their abolition. 

The first advantage we may mention is that it will restore the 
right emphasis to Christianity — showing it to be not primarily 
a theory about the universe, but a way to live. The church has 
been so much afraid of "heresy," so little afraid of sin, that the 
world has largely mistaken its mission — if it has not mistaken it 
itself. It is indeed to our common shame — for these matters could 
be quickly mended if the general conscience of Christians were 
quickened — that men who have, for example, amassed fortunes 
by ruining competitors or paying starvation wages to employees, 
should remain unrebuked in our midst, while other men, who 
would scorn to make money at such a cost, men of honor and 
principle, men of the true Christian spirit, should be practically 
kept out of the church by their beliefs or lack of belief about 
matters of fact. Freedom from mammon-worship and the spirit 
of brotherhood in business are by no means all of Christianity; 
but they are, to my mind, a far more essential aspect of it than 
assent to any doctrines. If we should substitute a covenant for 
a creed, a vow of allegiance to unselfish and pure living, of personal 
loyalty to Christ and his ideals of conduct, we should not only be 
doing something far more important than the winning of assent to 
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any cosmological or historical beliefs, but we should be directly 
appealing to the very widespread hunger for goodness and indig- 
nation at evil and greatly increasing the prestige and importance 
of the church in the eyes of the world. 

Scarcely less important a result would follow in that we should 
cease alienating the intellectually scrupulous. Dogmatism has 
been the great vice of the church, embittering against her men 
of the true scientific, the open-minded, non-partisan spirit, and 
arousing a perpetual distrust of her among those who feel that free 
thought is essential to progress. The utterances of the preacher 
will always be discounted by the world so long as he is known to 
be committed to certain conclusions, and a theology will always 
be received with suspicion which is artificially protected from criti- 
cism and alteration. It is bad enough in itself that we accept 
from immature converts a profession of belief in matters about 
which they cannot possibly judge — a belief which must be largely 
based on a lack of any ideas to the contrary. But when we find 
that we are repelling thousands of the more alert, who are not so 
ready to commit themselves to an assertion of belief in matters 
beyond their ken, it becomes a matter, not only of fine scrupulous- 
ness, but of serious practical importance. 

The "conflict of science and religion" — perhaps we should 
better call it now a deadlock, since it has lapsed from the forefront 
of attention — has consisted not so much in a dispute about par- 
ticular facts as in a fundamental divergence of ideal. The true 
scientist welcomes criticism, free inquiry, new ideas; hopes for 
continual progress from old theories to truer ones; is ready to 
discard his creed whenever he gets fresh light; teaches his disciples 
to experiment for themselves and work out so far as possible their 
own conclusions. The church, on the other hand, came somehow 
during the early centuries to be a body of people who — though for 
the most part very ill qualified to judge of such matters — had com- 
mitted themselves to a certain set of beliefs, and wished, not a free 
and candid investigation of them, but an unquestioning acceptance. 
This attitude may have been advisable in the early period of the 
life of the church; but today it is, as a mere matter of tactics, the 
worst possible attitude. The modern world distrusts any insti- 
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tution that takes a partisan attitude toward truth. And the appar- 
ent dread of free thought makes it a position of weakness. As a 
matter of fact, the essential truths of Christianity are in no need 
of such timorous safeguarding; they are not only defensible, they 
are verifiable; they ought to be a part of the body of universally 
accepted truth, and they will be — but not until they are taken on 
their merits instead of because they are the traditional beliefs of a 
certain church. The physicist is free to accept or reject any physi- 
cal theory, according to the evidence as he sees it; if the Christian 
were equally free to believe or doubt the doctrines worked out 
by earlier generations, thousands would heartily join the church 
who at present look upon her as the enemy of candor and open- 
mindedness. 

An incidental gain of no small moment would be that the min- 
istry would attract a much more alert and intellectually gifted set 
of men than it does at present. On the whole, and with many 
exceptions, the theological schools are getting, not the pick of our 
youths, but third-rate, fourth-rate men. And one great reason 
is that the man of fineness and intellectual conscience dislikes 
intensely to put himself in a position where he will be practically 
bribed to profess just such and such beliefs and no others. Many 
ministers today are uncomfortable in the secret knowledge of 
their own heresy, many would be made uncomfortable were they 
to acknowledge their real convictions. That such a situation 
should be forced upon the spiritual leaders of the nation is as intol- 
erable as it is unnecessary. Were these men free to speak out, 
they would not tear down the Christian structure; on the contrary, 
they would the better buttress it, for the weakness of the church 
has been her clinging to indefensible positions. And they would 
breathe deeper, preach with a truer note, speak out of their hearts 
rather than in time-honored phrases. 

Still another advantage lies in the possibility which this attitude 
will alone open up of union among Christians. It is chimerical 
to hope that any one church can convince the others and win their 
acceptance of its distinctive doctrines. Union must come in 
another way. Differ as we do, and shall for any visible future, in 
creed, we agree in seeking to repeat the same universal Christian 
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experience, we agree to common duties and common ideals, we 
agree in a common loyalty to Christ and a common zeal to work 
under his leadership for the bringing in of the Kingdom. We know 
that the coming of that Kingdom would be greatly hastened, and 
our personal Christian life vastly quickened, by a closer co- 
operation and the enthusiasm that a sense of union would bring. 
And yet we block the way to this consummation by internecine dis- 
agreements upon what is secondary. There is no essential reason 
why a great body of men each of whom is free to formulate his own 
creed should not form one church, fired with a common hatred of 
sin, a common belief in and dedication to Christian living. Such 
a church could, and would, regenerate the world. And the true 
creed, whichever that may be, would win general acceptance much 
more rapidly than it ever will while each church has its particular 
creed which it feels a duty to support. 

But the imperious reason for the letting-down of the creed- 
barrier is that the men without need the church and the church 
has need of them. There are souls to be saved, there are millions 
who are spiritually starved. What right have we to offer them 
spiritual food only in terms which many of them cannot accept ? 
Many such eager souls, finding one sort of barrier at the Methodist 
door, another at the Presbyterian door, and so down the line, end 
by putting their idealism and courage and energy into socialism or 
anarchism (witness, for example, the passionate idealism and soul- 
hunger in Giovannitti's poem "The Cage," in the June Atlantic), 
or some other of, the non-Christian movements which are pushing 
in so many different directions and scattering that human power 
which ought to be brought into one concerted movement for the 
uplift of humanity. The church ought to be the great brotherhood 
of those who are battling against evil, the universal director and 
organizer of the world's good-will. In this long and not always 
winning battle it is a grave fault to let minor considerations weaken 
and divide the forces of good, the army of God. The times call 
for a large tolerance in unessentials. 

Christianity once had and lost the opportunity of breaking 
down all barriers between men and ushering in a real human 
brotherhood. She broke down indeed the old barriers, but she 
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erected new ones. It is not too late, however, for her to realize 
her opportunity. In so doing she will be returning to the spirit 
of Christ and the noblest of the prophets. Christ never demanded 
orthodoxy of belief; his invitation was: "Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden." The question he asked was: 
"Can ye drink of the cup that I drink of?" — the cup of self- 
renunciation. The test he pictured at the Judgment Day was that 
of practical service. His daily concern was not with right opinion 
but with right living and the coming of his Father's kingdom — the 
reign of righteousness and peace on earth. Why should we not 
accept his valuations? Why not preach Christianity as it was 
originally preached, not as an aggregate of (to many) difficult 
beliefs, but as an ideal of difficult practice; convinced that he who 
does the will of the Father shall know enough of the doctrine, and 
that, in any case, the doing of the will is more important ? Why 
complicate what will always be a difficulty for the will with an 
unnecessary, and almost irrelevant, difficulty for the intellect? 
Why not sincerely repeat the prophets' invitation, which Christ 
made his: "What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justice, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?" Why not 
frame the church's invitation in those glorious words which are 
the last words of the Bible to us: "The Spirit and the Bride [that 
is, the church] say, Come! And let him that is athirst come! 
Whosoever will, let him come and drink of the water of life 
freely!" 



